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CONDENSED MINUTES 
OF THE STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HELD AT THE COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 
AT 4 p.m. on FRIDAY, 2nd MARCH, 1945. 


Present: M. P. Parsons (in the chair), G. T. rg 
A. G. W. Dunningham, M. S. Fleming, J. Norrie, C. 5S. 
Perry, and the Secretary. 


Minutes: Minutes of the meeting held on 3rd February 
were taken as read and confirmed. 


Apologies: C. R. H. Taylor. 


Cres: Industrial Libraries: A Committee was 


appointed to investigate the problems of establishment of 
special departments in libraries on industrial management 
and technology and to report to the Council. 

Reports: Bulletin Committee: The following recommen- 
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dations from the committee were approved: ‘ That illustra- 
tions be used in future numbers of N.Z. Libraries. 

‘ That Branches be asked to report in as lively and factual 
a manner as possible on any successful library work being 
done in their area.’ 

Central Bureau Library Book Imports: A report received 
for the months of January and February. 

Canterbury Branch: A grant of £2 for 1945 was approved. 

Accounts: Accounts totalling £113/0/1 were passed for 
payment. 

Leaflet on Inter-Loan: Mr Norrie suggested that the 
Association should prepare a four-page leaflet explaining 
what the inter-loan scheme is, the leaflet to be sold to lib- 
raries for distribution to readers. He also suggested that 
the Association should order a supply of gummed labels 
with wording to the effect that books on this topic not in 
this library may be borrowed on inter-loan from other lib- 
raries. Mr Alley stated that he thought the matter should 
be handled by the Book Resources Committee which had 
met recently and would meet again during the year. On 
the motion of Mr Perry, seconded by Captain Dunningham, 
it was resolved that Mr Norrie be asked to draw up his pro- 

sals formally and that they be submitted to the Book 

esources Committee by postal ballot. 


BETTER SALARIES? 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS who are in the Public Service are going 
to have the opportunity of having their case for better 
salaries presented before the Consultative Committee which 
is now.sitting. A — of library assistants from Gov- 


ernment libraries was held in Wellington on 28th March. 
Representatives were present from the Country Library 
Service, Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Research, Dom- 
inion Laboratory, Marine Dept., Dept. of Industries and 
Commerce, State Forest Service, and Alexander Turnbull 
Library. Mr Turnbull, the recently appointed General 
Secretary of the Public Service Association, explained the 
purpose of the Consultative Committee and the need for 
library assistants to state their case clearly now. A com- 
mittee consisting of Miss Woodhouse (Alexander Turnbull 
Library), Miss Ashenden (Dept. of Industries and Com- 
merce), Miss Norrie (Dominion Laboratory), Miss Fleming 
(Country Library Service), was appointed to draw up salary 
scales and a case for presentation to the Consultative Com- 
mittee, these to be submitted within a fortnight to a similar 
meeting of library assistants. 
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OBITUARY 
Mrs PETER FRASER. 


The President expressed, on behalf of members of the 
Association, their sympathy to the Prime Minister in this 
letter: 


Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, 
Prime Minister, 
Wellington, C.1., N.Z. 
Dear Mr Fraser, 

On behalf of members of the New Zealand Library 
Association I extend to you my deepest sympathy on the 
death of Mrs Fraser. 

All members of the Association appreciated her deep and 
constant interest in all social and educational matters, in- 
cluding library service, in which she showed an especial 
interest in recent years, particularly as it affected the men 
and women of the fighting forces; and those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing Mrs Fraser learned to love and 
appreciate her for the knowledgeable, sympathetic and 
kindly way in which she helped the Association to carry 
out its work. Her practical and helpful suggestions were 
always of value to us. 

Appreciating Mrs Fraser’s qualities of heart and mind as 
we did we sympathise most deeply with you in your severe 
loss and mourn with you her passing. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) JOHN BARR. 


Mr Gorpon REED. 


Members who met Mr Reed at the recent Wanganui Con- 
ference will regret to learn of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Invercargill Public Library Committee and a City 
Councillor. 


RETIREMENT OF Mr HALL 


ON THURSDAY, MARCH 29, Mr. T. D. H. Hall, c.m.c., Clerk 
of the House of Representatives during the past 15 years, 
was farewelled by a gathering at Parliament House. One 
of the three life members of the N.Z.L.A., Mr Hall’s interest 
in our affairs has always been kindly and most rich in its 
benefits. In the preface to the Munn-Barr Report the 
authors state ‘special reference must be made to 
Mr T. D. H. Hall, Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
who gave his time so generously. Without his counsel the 
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writers could not have arrived at the plan for a national 
system of libraries which is outlined in another section of 
the Report.’ From the beginning Mr Hall was also a 
member of the Carnegie Library pre Group. In 1938 
he became President, N.Z.L.A., and 1939 the Association 
was incorporated by Act of Parliament. It is very largely 
to Mr Hall’s sound advice and help in gaining Government 
a pine: that the Association owes the measure. Following 
the passing of The New Zealand Library Association Act, 
1939, its rules required amending, and Mr Hall again gave 
splendid help to the Legislation Committee of the Associa- 
tion, while in addition he drafted standing orders for the 
conduct of Annual Meetings and Conferences. It is hoped 
that in his retirement Mr Hall will still have time to devote 
to Association affairs. 


‘ The Smaller Town Library,’ ‘ The Failure of 
Inter-loan,’ and ‘ Publishing in New Zealand,’ 
were — given at Conference last Febru- 
ary. P. Taylor is librarian of the Public Lib- 
rary, Tauranga; J. Monro has had charge of 
the reference service, Country Library Ser- 
vice, and E. V. Chaffey is of the firm of Whit- 
combe and Tombs. 


PUBLISHING IN NEW ZEALAND 





By E. V. Chaffey 





A PUBLISHER HAS BEEN CALLED many names at times, but 
7 the bese appropriate definition is a ‘ public bene- 
actor. A publisher is rather facetiously described as— 
‘A man past middle life, spare, wrinkled, indepen- 
dent, cold, passive, non-committal, with eyes like a cod- 
fish, calm, and as damnably composed as a concrete 
post. A human petrification with a heart of stone and 
without charm or the friendly germ, minus bowels, 
passions, or a sense of humour. Happily they never 
reproduce and all of them finally go down to the “ bot- 
tomless pit.” ’ 

My own definition is that a publisher must be a Meccano 
man; he has to have ability to assess manuscripts, both from 
the literary and the commercial viewpoints. He_ has 
to have a knowledge of typography, of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of linotype or other forms of type- 
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setting, also the advantages or otherwise of lithographin 

and ‘paige ay print, machining, lithographing an 

binding, and then be should know something of the law of 
copyright and libel. (In our daily life we often hear that 
truth is stranger than fiction, and believe me, the law of 
copyright is stranger than either.) He must have a know- 
ledge of authors’ agreements and finally, finance. 

he essential needs of a publishing house are— 

1. An adequate and regular supply of manuscripts and 
ability to print them. 

2. An organisation for the distribution of its publica- 
tidns, through the booksellers or other avenues by 
means of travellers, newspaper advertising and circu- 
lars. 

3. Most important, an efficient editorial department. 

Little is known to the general public of the functions of 
an editorial department, but they are responsible; it has 
to read and assess all manuscripts that come into the House 
and make suggestions for improvement. In the case of 
technical and ‘scientific or specialised works it sends them 
out to some expert on the subject and pays for his opin- 
ions; you will realise that it is far better to spend £10 or 
£20 on experts’ opinions than to expend £800 on the pro- 
duction of a book which, when it appears, is adversely criti- 
cised, or found to be unsuitable for the purpose for which 
it was intended. The editorial department's staff concerned 
check the English, composition, spelling and punctuation. 
It checks every proper name, date, geographical place name 
and all the facts. That is arduous and laborious work. I 
well remember one manuscript that we had; it was so full 
of biblical names and facts that I suppose the cost of the 
editorial department was quite as high as the publishing 
cost. Our editorial department and its valuable reference 
library costs about £3, per year, but we feel it is worth 
it because when the books appear from the press they are 
paceeey 100 per cent. correct in all details such as spel- 
ing, dates, etc., and then they just stand on the basis of the 
value of the author’s own work. 

Now the question of the New Zealand novel. It is often 
thought that we as a publishing concern are not interested 
in the New Zealand novel. That is not correct. Over the 
years we have published a number of them; the results have 
been patchy and this has taught us caution. I have been 
amazed to find that I cannot recall a New Zealand novel 
published and — in New Zealand that has got out of 
one edition. I have spoken to various bookseller friends 
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and none can recall one. This refers to complete novels 
and not to volumes of short stories like the very interesting 
‘Man and His Wife.’ For novels our London publishing 
House has two other services by which it renders aid to 
the New Zealand novelists, who send their manuscripts 
to London and have them published there. This comes 
into publishing in New Zealand, because when we come 
into the picture we assume all the functions and duties of 
the publisher—distribution, travelling, wholesaling, adver- 
tising, etc. We act as the publisher. Perhaps some dele- 
gates do not know the plan on which British publishers 
rint novels of new or minor novelists. They work on a 
besia of 2,000 copies for printing, and bind them up as re. 
quired; these they hope to sell to the United. Kingdom 
market, big libraries, circulating libraries, and the k- 
sellers in the county where the story is set, or the 
town in which the author lives. They estimate 600 to 
800 copies for that market and 600 to 700 copies for the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies. ‘Those quantities are not 
great but the new writer has a way to make. In the last 
complete year, 1938, 1800 novels were published in Great 
Britain, and of them about 500 were first works of new 
writers or of minor authors, that is, about 15 a week. Now 
in purchasing for your own library you, like most other 
people, side-step new writers; you wait until they make 
ood. Please remember that when I am dealing with these 
Rew Zealand writers who send their works to London I do 
not include those novelists who have very excellent sales, 
such as—A. G. Rosman, G. B. Lancaster, Ngaio Marsh, Rose- 
mary Rees, Elizabeth Milton. 

When the London publisher receives a manuscript from 
New Zealand he generally brings it along to our London 
House and says—* Well, what can you do about it?’ We 
read it and the next morning we prt We will support this 
new novel to the extent of 1000, 2000, or 4000 copies.’ So 
the publisher goes away and joyfully instructs his printer to 
print 3000 instead of 2000 copies and instead of 200 or 300 
copies the extra 1000 copies are sent to New Zealand. 

me of the books I recall are—Judge Acheson’s Plume of 
the Arawas, Gloria Rawlinson’s Perfume Vendor, Robin 
Hyde’s novels, J. A. Lee’s novels, Nell Scanlan’s novels, 
Grieve’s Sketches in Maoriland. 

There is another service for the help of New Zealand 
writers to get their books published overseas, called in our 
warehouse the ‘ Rescue the Perishing Department.’ There 
are various books that for some reason or other have gone 
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out of print, and that we consider are worth persevering 
with, so we arrange with the publisher either to prepare 
for us complete new editions, or alternatively, to get the 
original publisher to reprint and reinstate them in his own 
list. Whitcombe & Tombs have always been interested in 
bringing back into print these books that are of interest to 
the public. In earlier days we brought back into print 
many works that were of value to New Zealand readers, 
such as— 

Earle’s Nine Months Residence in New Zealand in 1827, 
E. J. Wakefield’s Adventure in New Zealand, Robt. Mc- 
Nab’s Murihiku, Judge Maning’s Old New Zealand, S. 
Percy Smith’s Hawaiki (printed from the Polynesian Jour- 
nal), and others. 

Much more recently we have been instrumental in bring- 
ing back books that have dropped back, such as— 

Jane Mander’s Story of a N.Z. River, Satchell’s 
Greenstone Door and Land of the Lost, Sir George Grey’s 
Polynesian Mythology, Mr Justice Alpers’ Cheerful Yester- 
days, several of Nell’ Scanlan's novels, and others. 

The policy of a N.Z. publishing house is one 
of its corner-stones. There are to-day about nine 
or ten firms here that issue sufficient new books to be classed 
as book publishers, and each must have some publishin 
policy. Oswald Sealy Ltd. (Auckland) have a plan behin 
their ventures with children’s books, so have the Caxton 
Press (Christchurch) with its excellently produced cultural 
publications, the P.P.S. with its canted and _politically- 


minded issues, and A. W. Reed with his growing general 
list. 


The = policy of W. & T. is much the same as 
r 


that of British firms of Macmillan, Murray, Longman’s, 
type—that is, to publish books in cloth on the long-term 
plan. In other words we plan to issue books that are likely 
to have permanent value for readers and the Dominion 
generally and perhaps become standard works—even if we do 
not recover their costs for a number of years. 

We like to publish books on Natural History, etc., sub- 
jects peculiar to N.Z., such as: 

Laing and Blackwell’s Plants of N.Z., Hutton’s Animals 
of N.Z., Park’s Geology of N.Z, Moncrieff’s Birds of N.Z., 
Guthrie-Smith’s Bird Moshe. Dobbie’s Ferns of N.Z., Neve’s 
Botany for N.Z. Readers, Cockayne’s Cultivation of N.Z. 
Plans, and we have considerable enthusiasm for works deal- 
ing with our primary industries, also agriculture and gar- 
dening—such works as: 
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Perry's Sheep Farming in N.Z., Hopkins’ Bee Keeping, 
Connell and Hadfield’s Agriculture, Smith’s Sheep and 
Wool Industry, Hilgendorf's Pasture Plants and Farmers 
Foes, Amess’ Sion of Dairying, Lipscomb’s Breeding and 
Management of Livestock. 

All of these are standard works and have gone through 
many editions. Our farm series is being extended at the 
moment by various important books in the press by special- 
ists attached to Lincoln and Massey Colleges, e.g.: 

The Principles of Animal Production, by Professor Mc- 
Meekan and others, Pig Husbandry, by Professor Mc- 
Meekan and Stevens, etc., etc. 

Then we aim to publish as many good books on N.Z. 
itself, its history, biography, and especially on Maori sub- 
jects. In addition we look for — material in belles 
ettres, and poetry (we have published for two major N.Z. 
poets—Jessie Mac ay and Eileen Duggan), and in fact any- 
thing that a general publisher can use. In. this section we 
find such successful books as our three different Maori 
rammars—all successful, one in its 10th edition; the 
Truby King textbooks on Baby Welfare, that are used 
all over the world—bulk shipments are made to U.K., 
Australia, South Africa and India, and mail orders come 
from all parts of the world, as far apart as Siberia and Ven- 
ezuela; Dr. Scholefield’s Dictionary of New Zealand Biog- 
raphy; and others. 

Books on law, accountancy, medicine, music, cooking, all 
are welcomed and published. Then most people know that 
we issue hundreds of educational textbooks for primary, 
secondary and university use. These are not of great in- 
terest to library staffs—but it is worth noting that the 368 
titles in Whitcombe’s Story Book series sell literally by mil- 
lions. We have had at times two millions in stock—but to- 
day nothing. The operating list that we work on com- 
prised (in 1944) 1174 titles, but many are now out of print. 

Book M.S.S. come to us from various sources—some 
are brought in or sent in by authors and in the case 
of many others we reverse the process and commis- 
sion an expert to write a book for us on a certain subject— 
number of words, illustrations, etc., as specified. 

A question often asked is—‘ Does the author pay?’  Ex- 
cept in special circumstances which I will explain, the an- 
swer is NO. The publisher backs his own judgment and 
stands all costs for better or for worse. I have analysed our 
working list of publications—1174 titles—and find that in 
98 per cent. the author has either been paid an agreed fee, 
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or he receives a royalty on every copy sold whether the 
book ever returns its cost or not, and incidentally, I might 
mention that some of our authors have received royalties 
regularly for over 30 years. 

So much for 98 per cent. of the list. The remainder is 
more troublesome. Some of the titles are specialist sub- 
jects as The Parental Control of Fishes in N.Z. (Warehouse 
title: Amorous Adventures of Teddy Trout.) The authors 
of such books cheerfully recognise that their sale would be 
small, and unlikely to return cost, so they are willing—very 
often it is publicity for them—to pay to have them 
rinted. e residue of this 2 per cent. comprises various 

ks or pamphlets—very often minor verse, controversial 
and religious pamphlets, etc., many of which may have been 
offered to several publishers without success. Well—we are 
printers as well as publishers and if the author wishes to 
see his work in print, we may as well do the job for him as 
anyone else. Result—98 per cent. all costs paid by pub- 
lisher, 2 per cent. by author. The contrast used to be 
eater because when we compiled this last list many 
ks, mostly in the royalty section and not in the 
paid section, had gone out of print. So much for who 
pays—there is little need for an author to pay for the publi- 
cation of his work if it is sufficiently good or of sufficient 
reader-interest to warrant publication. 

What I have been dealing with is normal publishing. 
The war has made tremendous changes in book produc- 
tion. We are often asked why we do not issue so many books 
as formerly—the answer is the WAR. First of all it was 
ee shortage—then paper and labour—and to-day mostly 
abour shortage. With more work to be done than ever 
our works staff in Christchurch has been cut as much as 33 
per cent. of our normal number. One bottleneck in a works 
consisting of many departments is enough to slow down 
production to a surprising extent—so we thought it our duty 
to concentrate on trying to maintain supplies of school 
books, the requirements of essential and war industries— 
the freezing works, the wool industries, jam, biscuits, 
pickles, manufacturers and other war requirements, such 
as tags by the million, labels, food containers, etc., also 
many thousands of Military Textbooks, Red Cross Manuals, 
War Maps, etc. 

British publishers are having the same difficulties—short- 
age of a sd and then labour—and as you know their paper 
supplies have been cut 60 per cent. The news from Lon- 
don publishing is that almost anything will sell to-day. The 
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biggest overseas firms beg us to print their best books here, 
but with the labour shortage we have to refuse most. How. 
ever we have managed to do a few for London Houses; 
Snow Goose, Quentin Reynolds, Warwick Deeping, White 
Cliffs, and for other N.Z. publishers, who we have had to 
curtail our own publishing activities. 

Well, I hope I have thrown some light on pub 
lishing in NZ, as done by a typical publishing house. 
As you will see, every book is different, but each is a gamble. 
Just as much as a visit to Trentham or Riccarton, only there 
the result is more quickly known. The English publisher 
works on a basis of cighty million Engncpen nage les 
to sell to—but the N.Z. publisher has only one 2 hall 
million, so more caution is required. New Zealand pub- 
lishers are really not the pessimists that authors often accuse 
them of being. They know all the circumstances; the 
authors don’t, their judgment is often clouded by en- 
thusiasm. 

From time to time we hear rumours of subsidies or en- 
dowments for publishers and I only hope that those who 
have borne the brunt of producing N.Z. books for the past 
fifty years will share in them. 

in conclusion, I would like to thank your Association and 
its officials. for the honour of addressing you and for the 
pleasure of being among you at this conference. 


THE FAILURE OF INTERLOAN 


By J. Monro 








I wIsH I COULD sPEND the next fifteen minutes telling you 
a series of fairy stories. This sort of thing—‘ Once upon a 
time there was a young man, and this young man wanted 
to know something. But this was an enterprising young 
man. He did not sit at home and think “ How much hap 
pier I would be if only I knew this; how much more pros 
— I would be if I knew those things I need to know.” 

his was an enterprising young man. He thought, “ We 
have a library, this is what a library is for,” and so he went 
to his library. 

‘When he got there he moved around the shelves, he 
looked in the catalogue, but he did not see what he wanted. 
When the librarian discovered him he was looking rather 
lost. She went to him and said, “Can I help your” He 
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said “ Yes,” and told her his problem. Then the librarian 
found something and brought it to him. The young man 
said “ Thank you very much” and sat down to look at it. 
After a while the librarian came to him and said “ Is that 
what you really want?” “ Well,” he said, “ it will help me 
a certain amount but there are a few more details I would 
like to have.” Then the librarian said “ We can get them 
for you” and proceeded to send an interloan card to the 
centralised interloan service. And in due course she got 
the material for the young man.’ 

I think that is rather a nice story. The only trouble is, 
it is not true. And what I do not understand is why it is 
not true, because you see the materials are here. I know 
we have a long way to go but we do not have to wait until 
we can achieve some of the plans we have been talking 
about, it is in our power right now to give better service. 

You have oon wp a lot about the various co-operative 
schemes that librarians have been working out in the last 
few years and there is really no excuse for ignorance con- 
cerning these things. ‘New Zealand Libraries’ has carried 
full accounts of them and there really is no reason why you 
should not be fully aware of the detailed working of some 
of these schemes. You were reminded this morning of the 
displays, I hope most of you have examined them. They 
deal with the work of the Book Resources Committee and 
the Interloan Scheme (of course these two are very closely 
linked). The Union Catalogue comes in here also. 
Through the Union Catalogue and the work of the Book 
Resources Committee it is possible to discover, to a certain 
extent anyway, what is in the country and what needs to 
be in the country. The Interloan Scheme further shows 
what is in the country and, by disclosing lacks, enables us 
to purchase what is not. 

I think most of you know the procedure of Interloan. 
Cards are sent in to the Country Avery Service, but when 
the location of the books is known the cards do not come to 
the centralised service but go direct to the holding libraries. 
In all cases where the place of the wanted book is not 
known, or for subject requests where there is no specific 
item in mind, the cards are sent in to the Country Library 
Service. There they are checked with the catalogue and 
the Union Catalogue, and then the remainder are checked 
around the Wellington libraries. I think the other lib- 
raries in Wellington must be heartily sick of the Country 
Library Service as we are always coming in and examining 
their catalogues or ringing them up and asking them to 
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produce immediately any they have of a long list of books. 
At the head of the ‘ Book Resources’ sheet is an account of 
the number of cards received during the week and how 
they were disposed of, and I think you will notice that Wel. 
lington is bearing the brunt of that work. Libraries in Wel. 
lington are providing about half of the wanted material. 
The need en is not found, together with other mater- 
ial wanted from the residue of the Request Service of the 
Country Library Service, is circulated each week. 

The Request Service of the Country Library Service is 
very like interloan and the four or five hundred libraries 
that are linked send in slips for wanted books. These 
slips are dealt with in the same way as the Inter Joan cards 
and pooled with them at the end of the week. 

The ‘ Book Resources’ sheet has had very wide publicity, 
but the surprising thing is that it is not used very much. 
Last year it was my job to look after the interloan cards 
and request slips. We receive from 200 to 300 requests a 
week. I suppose it sounds a lot; we found it plenty of 
work. But that is a ridiculous number from the whole of 
New Zealand. I cannot believe that there are only 300 un- 
satisfied requests in the whole of the country in any one 
week. There seems to be something wrong. Co-opera- 
tion is not achieved by resolution and unless we can work 
together fully now we are not going to achieve very much 
from these plans. 

I wonder what is wrong? Some libraries carry out this 
work very satisfactorily some of the time, but all libraries 
do not do it all of the time. Succeeding speakers will show 
ways and means and I think we should try to discover why 
we are not all satisfying our readers all the time. I am 
afraid it would still be possible to discover library assistants 
who politely say to borrowers, ‘ No, I am sorry we have not 
got that,’ and forget to add, ‘ Perhaps we can get it for you.’ 
And I am wondering how many chief librarians really know 
what their assistants are doing in this matter. 

So much for the quantity of cards, now for the quality. 
Remembering some of the horrid things that come to us | 
am apt to overlook the magnificent work being done in 
trying circumstances by some libraries. But there are 
these Library Interloan booklets. Their issue was acceler- 
ated by the fact that we found that the working of the 
scheme was being held up by the ignorance of the people 
trying to use it. The booklet was issued and spread very 
widely but there has been very little evidence thet it was 
read. In fact we have no evidence at all that librarians are 
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using that as a working tool, keeping it on their desks and 
showing it to their readers. 

There are a lot of other things that one wonders about 
when trying to work a scheme of this kind. Here again 
the chief librarian comes in. I do not really believe that 
you are not interested in this work, that you are content to 
sit within your four walls and not care what goes on out- 
side; that you are content that your readers shall be limited 
to what you have, and that they cannot have access to the 
whole resources of the country. But it does seem that a 
good deal of thought and care and attention to details are 
needed before any of these schemes can work. 


THE SMALL-TOWN LIBRARY AND 
REQUEST SERVICE 


By Priscilla Taylor 








Ir is MY JOB TO TELL you how the request service can help 
a small-town library, and how it is possible to use the loan 
collections, and the material lent from other libraries, 


Country Library Service in particular. 

These two services, as means of library co-operation, can 
take one of two courses. They can look quite pleasant in 
theory, perhaps more interesting when descri on a 
poster, but nevertheless something of which the timid lib- 
rarian may feel too much awe to use thoroughly. On the 
other hand, they can be interesting and wee Mike of 


increasing the library’s service; something which becomes a 
topic of conversation on buses and in poe 

It is obvious that the request service removes the most 
just cause of borrowers’ complaints. The words, ‘ No, you 
cannot get it at the library,’ are seldom heard where the re- 
quest service operates effectively. And it can be effective 
too. In Tauranga, where just under 1,200 requests have 
been made out in just two years, it is safe to say that not 
more than half a dozen have remained unsatisfied. 

One feature of the request service is that it makes more 
useful certain bibliographical tools, such as the Cumula- 
tive Book Index, and the Book Review Digest. If a bor- 
rower finds these placed near the library's own catalogue, 
with a note to say that any non-fiction book listed there may 
be borrowed through the request service, then his range of 
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material is widened to just that extent. Our intermediate 
readers get great satisfaction in using the C.B.I. in this way. 

We find that the request service is one of the best ways 
of keeping in touch with borrowers’ needs, and that it is 
instrumental in building up a subject index of borrowers. 
After our request books have been returned to Country 
Library Service, the original card on which the request was 
made out is filed in classified order, and so gradually we are 
getting under each class number, the names and telephone 
numbers of people interested in the subject. This makes it 
possible, pall pmo for some of our borrowers to have, as it 
were, standing orders for requests. We have, for instance, 
five people = be are photography maniacs whom we notify 
when photography books come in; eight or nine people 
building houses have requests for books on interior decorat- 
ing and building; and three others we advise about astron- 
omy books. This service will increase as the index grows. 

One of the biggest problems in any library is that of 
making its services known. Various means are used in dif- 
ferent places, but I suppose that everywhere one of the best 
ways is by using local societies. Here it is likely that the 
librarian in the small town has the advantage, because in 
the smaller town it does seem easier to get to know the 
officials of these societies. Once a secretary or a president 
knows that the library is interested in, and will concern 
itself with his society's activities, he will be always willing 
to let the librarian know, in advance, what his year’s pro- 
gramme will be. And once you have the co-operation of 
these officials, it is an easy thing to exploit the loan collec- 
tions. 


The best ways to use these loan collections is to get one on 
a certain subject, and to take it along to a meeting where 
that subject is under discussion. A good display at a meet- 
ing can be very good publicity. The thing 1s to get to the 
place of the meeting well before it is due to begin, and to 
arrange the books attractively on a table which the person 
organising the meeting has allocated. A well produced 
ay saying that the books are being displayed by the Pub- 
ic Library, mimeographed lists of the ks, information 


leaflets about the library, borrowers’ —— cards and so 


on, can all be fitted into the display. Usually if there isa 
guest speaker to address the meeting, he is so delighted at 
the anticipatory interest in his subject that he will give the 
books quite a boost during his talk. If the chairman of the 
meeting makes the announcement that they may be bor- 
rowed at the end of the meeting, the librarian is kept very 
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busy until well after it is closed. 

Of course it isn’t possible to have displays at every meet- 
ing round the town. But it is pleasant to be able to tell 
an enquiring borrower what collections are likely to be 
coming, and if you know each society’s programme in ad- 
vance, it is wise to plan them to fit in. A musical society, 
for instance, often takes a different period at each meeting, 
and it is a missed opportunity if the librarian has not got 
books available for them at the right time. 

If the library goes in for loan collections in a big way, 
however, it will be obtaining collections not only for meet- 
ings, but to supplement its own stock, and here there are 
one or two things to be considered. The first thing is to 
find a weakness in the non-fiction stock, and to fill it with 
a loan collection; the second is to have the subjects suited 
to the season—have books about yachting and boat-building 
in the early summer, indoor crafts and hobbies in the 
autumn and so on. The lust after increased issue statis- 
tics may mean that the librarian is more likely to choose a 
subject that will appeal to a large number of people rather 
than to the few. Fhis is justified, of course, but should not 
override the legitimate demand of the few people who want 
books of a more specialised nature. 

The books are usually lent for two months. When they 


come they should be prepared for display as soon as pos- 
sible. This means Pn esa together the library’s own 


stock on the subject, finding a few novels that will work in 
well with it, and if time is available, making mimeographed 
lists. It is not always possible to duplicate lists for every 
collection, but I maak ws always recommend them for dis- 
plays which are to be given outside publicity. Otherwise 
if time is short, a typed list on the bulletin board will serve 
the purpose almost as well. 

Then in the eternal problem of getting the right books 
to the right people, no time should be lost in letting people 
know that the collection has arrived. Inside the library it is 
fairly easy for the librarian to pick out the people who 
she knows will be interested in the subject and to mention 
itto them. It is a wise plan sometimes to mention the dis- 
play to one or two good citizens who often give talks round 
the town. The newspaper helps too. 

It is important to check how often the books go out. 
If there are books which for some reason or other do not 
attract attention, it is wasteful to keep them on the shelves 
for longer than four or five weeks. On the other hand, after 
the two months, there are probably a number which are 
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still in demand, and which therefore would be renewed for 
a further period. It is a mistake to think, however, that 
once the collection has been returned that you have seen 
the last of it. It happens all the time that readers enquire 
for a book which they have seen before as of a loan 
collection. This is the kind of subject cataloguing in the 
borrower's mind that was mentioned in a recent number of 
the Bulletin. Even if a book has not been taken out within 
six weeks, it has served its purpose if it has let someone 
like this know that it exists. 

It does not need to be emphasised what a great difference 
these collections make, not only to the service, but actually 
to the whole character of the library. The continual flow 
of books to the library means that almost always there is 
something new for even the most sceptical borrower to 
sharpen his teeth on. 

In Tauranga during the last twelve months we have had 
something like twenty-eight collections: just over 950 books, 
over a hundred periodicals and pamphlets on all sorts of 
subjects—arts, economics, animals, hobby books; every sub- 
ject for which there is a demand. One of our best collec- 
tions is on gardening. The particular success of this col- 
lection is due partly to the fact that le in our district 
are keen gardeners, but almost entirely due to the co-oper- 
ation of the secretary of the Horticultural Society. She 
arranges each year for us to have book displays at the flower 
shows, to which just under a thousand people come. Each 
month at meetings in Tauranga and in surrounding dis 
tricts she tells people about our books, and distributes our 
book lists for us too, and so makes the library known all 
the time. : 

As for future developments. In this field I am, as you 
see, such an enthusiast that I find it rather hard to make 
suggestions. I hope that in time, as soon as the book sup 
ply permits, the request service will expand to cover the 
whole of fiction as well as non-fiction books. We have to 
realise, don’t we, that the reading of novels is not just some- 
thing that we are obliged to calerants but something to be 
encouraged. The welfare worker in the factory needs to 
read novels about factories, the student of political science 
needs to read novels with political settings. Hundreds of 
‘ows le who find it hard to digest the ordinary informational 

can acquire a good deal of knowledge from a high- 
grade novel. 

Perhaps this will be one of the things which will be pos- 
sible in the future, probably when we get regional ‘service. 
I hope that in the meantime other libraries will learn the 
be a 9g of this service, and will make the fullest possible use 
of it. 
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